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as Mr. Gladstone is at present aware the peculiar character of it
has reference rather to the general insecurity of property than to
the extent of crime committed against persons. The agrarian
offences reported to the Cabinet in London were of the same
number as in 1870 and were very few as compared with the more
remote year of 1831.
Mr. Gladstone congratulates Your Majesty on the bloodless
issue of the question of the Montenegrin frontier. If the Sultan
shall fulfil his new engagement, it cannot fail to be a great relief to
Your Majesty's feelings.
696 (Copy)   Mr. Gladstone to Queen Victoria
10, DOWNING STREET. WHITEHALL. Oct 19. 1880.
Mr.   Gladstone .  .  . with  his  humble   duty,   returns  the
Placard according to Your Majesty's command.
He is under the impression that this placard has been con-
sidered by the Irish Government. It is a bad, mischievous,
venomous document, but craftily drawn, and not, as Mr. Glad-
stone thinks, seditious. The writer of the Extract is (he believes)
mistaken in supposing that at a former time seditious language
could have been treated as constituting High Treason. , . .
Your Majesty is most justly sensible of the evils of delay in in-
stituting the Irish Prosecutions. But the case stands as follows....
The state of Ireland is without doubt not only deplorable but
menacing. Its distinctive character is not so much that of a
general insecurity of life, as that of a widespread conspiracy
against property. The evils are distinct; both of them suffi-
ciently grave. There is one most painful feature in the case,
namely that the leaders of the disturbed part of the people incite
them to break the law, whereas in the times of O'Connell there
can be little doubt that in the midst of a strong political agitation
they stoutly denounced agrarian crime and generally enforced
observance of the law.
The Irish people are thus placed in a position of greater tempta-
tion than at any former period within Mr. Gladstone's recollection.
There can be no wonder that agrarian crime should have in-
creased. In 1852 offences of this class were 907, in 1870 1329, in
1879 863 5 but in 1875 they had been only 135, and in 1866 only
87 (when however Fenianism was greatly more active): more-
over in 1880 down to Oct. 15 they have been 1001. It remains to